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A i Study was conducted in Champaign-Orbana^ Illinois^ 
tO; replicate research undertaken in Columbus, Ohio, that measured / 
public knowledge about newspapers and television news business. Data 
were collected through telephone interviews with 311 heads of 
households. The results jsypported the findings of the earlier 
research. Among the fj^ndings of the studies are the following: ^^) 
the publlx: knew more about ^ television than about newspapers and was 
more knowledgeable about licensing than about ownership, (2) media 
knowledge Wesulted from exposure to print media, and (3) education 
exerts both ^independent effects on media knowledge and indirect 
effects by increasing tl\e likelihood of exposure to print me'dia. 
Although differences i# the studies' findings werp slight, one 
variation was noteworthy: while the Columbus study found t^iat the ' 
viewing of local television news was negatively related tp med^ia 
knowledge* tlie Champaign study found no such relationship. (PL| 
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Relatively few studies have explored public .'knowledge about the' mass 
media, artd almost none have concerned themselves with covariateS, . 
antecedents and consequences of siich knowledge. One such study, however, 
(Becker, Whitney and Collins, 1980) did report moderately low and^; 
highly variable levels of public knowledge of the new? business, with i 
demographic vaTriables predicting media attention and impacting directly 
on media knowledge, while print media attention predicted media knowledge, 
and media' knowledge was related ty criticism of the piedia. For reasons 
outlined in the paper the study merited replication, and that replication 



is repotted heVe. In general, through direct comparison of results, of 
zero-ord^r and partial, correlations, of path coefficients and structural 
coefficients, this paper suggests that the original findings and 
relationships were accura^ly assessed. It is suggested that where 
differences between the two studies ^re' found, they may be attributable 
to weaknesses in conceptualization- and measuremierit in both studies. 
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Paper presented to the Mass Communication and .Society Division, Association 
for' Education In Journall€fnK convention, Michigan State University, August, 1981. 



^PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING , OF THE NEWS BUSINESS: A REPLICATION 



There Is a surprising paucity of Information available about what people 

is gathered and disseminated, 
by whom thib is done, and hoy-media are organized : despite decades of research on 
\the effects of the media themselves, including an insistence in the past ten years^ 
that perhaps the . major effec^l of media is increasing public ^noWdgfe, w6 know 
little about public knowledge '^bout ' the news businessb.^ 

.Brinton, Bysh and Newell (1957Lconcluded^heir study the newspaper and 
it^ public by ncjting'"an appalling ignorance ^boV]tewspapers— their objectives, 
motivations, and| procedures, "though. t|ieir study concerned itself mbre with 
studying, the pub'li'c.'s attitude^ tdward the press, than with its knowledge about 
the' press. - ' . 

More rec en tl_y^ decker, 4itney and Collins (1980) reported three survey 
studies which concluded that "there are significant gaps in public understanding 
of the ^lews business." - The Becker, et al.( study also noted that suiVey respon- 
dents were more knowledgeable about television stations than about, newspapers, 
that they wer^ least well informed about "ownership , more kno^S^Ledgeable about 
licensing and most knowledgeable about finances. Knowledge about media; more- 
over, was associated, with education; use of print, but not broadcast liedia fpr 
Pjpews; attention to media content .about media, including watchi-ng^f televisl(oji 
programs such'as "Lou Grant" and motion pictures' sueh as "All the p/eiidei^t ' s' 
Men"; and personal contact with persons working* foi^ newspapers and television 
stations. Possible consequences of media knowledge were also explored, and the 
ft^lowing results reported: Knowledge about m(*dia is positively related to 
reliance on newspapers for national and local news, negatively related to reli- 
ance on newspapers for national and local nei;rs, negatively related with confidence , 



'In those producing, news for local newspapers and television and negatively with 
feeling that newspapers and television make the world Seem more. complicated 
than it is. 

# 

The Becker, et^ al • , studies break new ground in understanding what 'people 
know about ^ the news business. For a variety of reasons, however, and as the 
authors themselves point out, these studies represent only a first step^. We 
decided, therefore, to execute a replication of the studies, " 

Replication is virtually always pointed to as a norm for social sciencfe 
(cf. Bailey, 1978; Phillips, 1970; Kerlinger, 1973) .but it is one honored 
more in articulation than in practice, 'Specifically, the Becker, £t alj. , 
studies are worthy of replication for at least the following reasons: . " 

1) All of the studies wer ^^onducted within an ei^t-tnonth period within the 
same community, Columbus, Ohio, lie Columbus, Ohio', is in many respects an 
ideal community in which to conduct research, as it closely mirrors U.S., .distri- 
butions of the population in race,"^ education, income and occupation, it" is but 
ope locality, Tichenor ai[id his colleagues (Olien, Donohue and Tichenor, 197fi; 

Tichenor, Donohue and Ollen, 1980) have noted, community, structures a^Ld^the media 
.structures within them vary, and *'the Configuration of information available to 
the average citizen tends to differ sharply from one community to another,*'' ^ 
(Olien, Donohue and Tichenor, 1978: 454). Moreover, Columbus is among a rela- ' 
tively small number of communities marked by a- n^Spaper , Joint operating agrfee- 
ment, and one element in the Becker', £t aJL , , ind^x of media knowledge is a response 
to a question whether people know whether the local newspapers are owned by the 
sam^ people, (incorrect) or by 'different companies (correct). Thus' this component 
of "knowledge'* would vary in communities with a different structure, of ownership. 



2) One finding in the Becker, et al . , study was counter to a hypothesized ' 
relationship, and significantly so. That finding was that confidence in tho^e 
producing both local newspaper and television n^ws was negatively related to 
knowledge about media. This zero-order relationship stands in contrast to a 
second finding, again zero-order, that knowledge is negatively related with 
. agreeing that television news and newspaper hews make the world seem more compli- 
cated than it is, and these latter findings were also statistically significant. 
For convenience's sake, the first of these variables, confidence, may be labeled 
a "credibility" variable, while the second may be termed a "critiQisrt" variable. ^ 
Oi^their Jace, it would seem that they should be positively related, and yet 
here they appear not to be; at the very least, this relationship is worthy of 
further study. - ( 

. Since this study is a relatively straightforward replication, no hypotheses 

. . " . . *• 

are proposed; in general, it was our expectation 'that the findings of the Bedk^r, 

et al., study would consistently apply in a different research locale. - . 

The replication was a relatively strict o^e, in that the same sampling plan, ' 
- data collection method and plan of analysis were used, as were many of the same 

questions." The replication study was conducted in Champaign and Urbana. contigu- 
ous cities in east central Illinois, which serve as a light manufacturing, regional 
■agricultural trade area of about 100,000 population. and>home of the University 
of Illinois. Demographic comparisons between Columbus. Ohio and the Cfiampaign- 
Urbana samples show three. differences : in the Illino-is sample there are fewer 
nonwhites, substantially more students (about a third of the entire sample) and 
a slightly -higher education level: Columbus median education was 12.8 years;, in 
Cn^mpaign^Urbana, • the median was. 14. 5 jrears. Because we suspected that the over- 
representation of college students might distort some results. ' results are 
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reported bpth on the full Champaigrt-Urbana , sample a-nd' the nonstudents subsample. 



Moreover , ^ the| me(^la environment of the two lota les varies': Champalgn-Urbana l3_. 
home to about h^lf the number of media outlets as Columbus; there are nine local 

radio /Stations, one^ cable television franchise,- two Tocal network-df filiated 

■ , . 

television stations w^ith a third in Decatur, Illinois, 40 miles away but clearly 
receivable, and but 'one newspaper, an evening paper, locally owiied and not part 
of a Q^ain. While ChlTaago daily newspapers are readily available in the market,"^ 
they are not aome-deiivereci. \ . ^ 

The survey, conducted in October 1979, was an omnibus public opinion survey 
conducted by telephor?^ by 35 special! y-^tr^ined graduate and unflergraduate joiir- 
riallsm and communications students enrolled in precision journalism and pubTic^ 
opinion courses at the University of^ilinois. T^ie sample was drawn by random 
digit ci^allng, and 341 jnale and femaje household heads reaiding within t>ie city"^ 

limits of Champaign "and Urbana were contacted. . The response rate was 62 percent. 

. s • - , , 

These procedures closely match the methods ejnployed in the Columbus studic^,^ 
^bit questions worded as they had been In the Columbus .study. As previously 

noted, in Columbi^^, respondents were asked whether the local newspapers wer^^/ 
jointly or separately owned; in the Champa4.gn-Urbana s^udy, respondents were 
asked a newspaper^ oraershlp item t^hat parall-eled the television .ownership ques- 
tion: ."Some people think that the local newspaper is owned by people who live 
in Champaign and Urbana. Other preople think that the newspaper is o^'ed by a 
company with headquarters outside this area. Which do you'think is true, oT don't 
you know for suire?'* We did not, however, a^k the advertising questions asked ah , 
the Columbus study, since -three-quarters of the samp^le cot'rectly answered the 
newspaper advertising question and almost seven-eighths of the Columbus sample 
correctly answered the television financing question; these results leave litt;le * 
variation to explain. Instead, we asked how many worked for one^of the local 



television stations." A "correct" answer on these questions was an answer falling 

• . • ' • ' • 

within ;a range assigned by' the researchers based on the aqtual number edltor- 

■ ■ '< ' ■ 

lal employees at each (25-at; the newspaper. 12 -at the television -station) . 



RESULTS 



The percentages of the sample correctly answering the various media -knowledge 
questions are shown In Table 1. both f or,, the ~full sample arvd with the relatively > 
transient students excluded;' for comparl-sort. Rercentages correctly answering media 
knowledge .questions fr^m the first and l^^gest Columbus survey are ^Iso shown. ^ 



^^ • ' Table 1 about here 
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A| the data ^ Table 1 Indlca'te. on th<^ (^ree questions on which the Columbus 
and Champalgn-Urba^a studies are dlrettly comparable (TV ownership, newspaper and 
TV licensing) the results from ^ two studies a stunningly similar. A higher^ 
proportion af .the Champa Ign-Urbana household he^ answer, the newspaper o^I^ershlp 
question correctly, no doubt be^^agg the' 'ownership "^af tern In Champalgn-Urbana 
Is "simpler" than Is th^case In Columbus. Interestingly, xthe newspaper ' owner- 
ship question In Cfaev present study Is the only knowledge Item thaf permanent 
residents score better on" than do the relatively transient student's; while in 
af^n^nt might be made fhat It Is the only Item of the first f our' 1^ which * 
specif^ local knowledge. Is 'required^, since Jn all co^unltles theUlcenslng 
answers Are the same, and In most the- networks do not own the televlsion^statlons. 
It should be noted that "local" resident's are Indlf ferentlable ,f rom the students 
on answfi^'lng the "n,umber,<if reporters" Items. 



Scores on the indexes are not ^^rectly con^arable across the two locale??, 
since a relatively ''hard'* item in thq Illinois stud^ has^eplaced a relatively. 
•'easy" item in the Ohio^ study; nonetheless, the Bedker, ^ al, , delusion ' 
that people appear to be more knbwledgeable about tel^evision than about news- 
papers is^sqpported, . ^ \ * V 
" As were Becker, et al, , we were interested in possible correlates of mpdia 
knowledge. While some of the correlates, particularly demographics and media 

it ^ ' • ' ' . • t 

use variables, may clearly be considered antecedents of ^media knowledge, the 

relationship between certain items and knowledge, may not clearly be antecedent, 

i ' \ ■ t ' \ ■ 

^ Confic^nce in media and crititilism of them clearly covary with medi^ knowledge,-^ • 

but, as Becker, e^ al . note, and /as we discuss below, causal ordering is diffi- 
cult. Nonetheless, the pattern if relationship between media H^nowledge and Some 
covariatefi hoted in Table 2 is vfery similar to that found in the Col'umbus studies. 
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Table 2 about here / 
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However, some differences are apparent, In th^ Columbus study, use of^rint 
smedia predicts'knowledge, a cori<elatkon that surxfives pairtialling out the effect 

of education; the same is true in the Illinois '^tudy, though news magazine use 

. ^ ' t ^ 

is a stronger pij/edictor than use of newspapers, and interestinjkly , once students 

are removed from the sample, the correlation between newspaper r'eadership and 

media knowledge does not quite reach^tatistical significance, As in th« Columbus 

study, there is virtually no . relationship , between frequency of hatching either 

local or network news and media ^n<^wledge in tl<e full sample, though a modest 

insignificant negative relationship between knowledge and' local watching appears 

in the nonstudent subsample, , 

' ' ... • , ■ 

. - ' 8 - : ' 



Morebver, as expected and was also noted in the, Columbus study, media y 
^knowledge ^cavaries with political knowledge as ind'exed by .identif icatioa of / 
political leaders; this is a relatively strong relationship, and ohe that surf . 
vivcs a control for education, which is it^e\f , as Table. 2 notes, relatively - * 
strongly Correlated with media knowledge. 

Demographic correlates of knowledge , /some tabled here and same not-, 'are 
coris^stent with Columbus findings and/or with usual predictions. Those owning^ 
their places of residence are more knowledgeable than renters, males moxJk than 
females. Age, however, and as with the Columbus studyV-^xerts curvilinear ^ 
effects, with the middle third of t^e sample the most knowledgeable and the 
yoyngest third the least knowledgeable. ^ Understanding Vhe effects of age, as 
fs frequently the c^se, requires multivariate analysis to remove its covariatioh 
with education. • ' \ ^ 

AlsS. of interest are possible Ansequftdres of media knowledge. Table 3 
>/st?ows Columbus and Champaign full-sample results Vor relationships between 
those high and low in media knowledge and several p^ossible consequences: rellarfce 
on* television or newspapers for local and' national news, confidence in television 
and newspapers, and a "criticism" item for newspapers and television, or whether 
people feel that those media make the world s^em more complicated than it is.) ^ 



Table "3 about here * ^ 



It will be recalled that the Columbus and Champaign indices are not directly 
comparable, in that they are constructed ^ di.ff erent -<iuestions corruptly 
answered by different proportions of indivijiuals . While virtually all the patterns 
discovered, in the ColumbuS studies are replicated in the Champaign-Urbana r«ss 



0 



all are attenuated and none Is slRnl'f leant uslnR n difference of proportions test 
Thus the Columbu. findings of reliance on newspapers, as opposed to othermedfa, 
being related to high mtil la knowledge Is supported In three of four comp.Vrlson^ 
here, but only^eakly so. l;he s'lgnlf leant Columbus findings from tho first and 
largest of the Columbus studies that confidence In people producing the news 
for television and newspapers is negatively predictable from media knowledge are 
In the same direction, in three of four cases presented here, but only weakly 
so; moreovef, while results in the same direction wer^e found In the same 
direction in two other Columbus studies, there too significance could not be 
y attained for the finding. Ffnilly. findings from the third Columbus study that 
those^high in media knowledge are less likely to agree that television and 
newspapers make the world more complicated than it really is are replicated in 
Champai'gn-Urbana, but again the relationship does not reach statistical Sign- 
ificance. "It will be ai:^ed below that with stronger measures, this fi^al 
relationship might be more vigorous. 

It is impossible to eliminate, in the zero-order analyses or even by 
partialing 'on the single variable of education, the possibility that the 
relationships, in'lable 2 and 3 are spurious. We have therefore attempted much 
the same path analysis as Becker, et al . , executed in the Columbus study. An 
index consisting oflhe final two items in Table 3, dealing with criticism of 
the media, vk^ the^-criterion Variable as it had" been in the Columbus study. 
Demographic variables of age, sex and education were the firs/ elements in the ' 
model. (Race, used in Columbus, wa^ not used here because of the small number 
oE non-whites. There were only 36 non-whites in the sample, including only 22 
blacks.) The demograpnhic variables werfe expectedTo impact on the criterion 
. variable, criticism, onlj^ through media use and media knowledge. Contact with 
media personnel variables i^d in the Columbus study were not available, nor 
were measures of viewing of TV shows about media. 

EMC . 10 , 
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Inter-vening vnrlnblo.s rogressed on media knowledge^ in t'ho Tlllnols study wero 
local tolevision news viewing, newspaper readership -and newsmagazine readership. 
V-Results for both the Columbus, and Champa ign-llrbana analyses are shown in Fig. 1. 
Nonsignificant beta weights, with the exception in the Champaign study of the 
beta between criticism and knowledge, have been deleted. In eaph of the three ' 
pkth models, variables, at the left of the variable at the start of a path have nc 
been entered as controls. For example, the .21 beta weight between Vwsmagazine 
use and knowledge in Fig. 1 (c) does 'not reflect a control for age. sex and 
education, but it does reflect controls for newspaper and iocai television use. 
Further, the betas on direct paths between the exogenous variables of age'! sex 
and educ'ation reflec t controls for newspaper, television and newsmagazine use. 
as well.as for the other exogenous varij^es in the model. 



Fig. 1 about here 



We will first discuss the Becker, et al.. model and then compare its finding, 
with our own. Becker, e^:,^. fmd a significant beta coefficient fVom media 
knowledge to media criticism and find no direct effects fro^^m other variables 
in the model to criticism. We find a nonsignificant beta coefficf»nt from know- 
ledge to criticism, in the sarae direction as Becker, et al . . and likewise no ' 
direct effects '^rom o^her variables in the model to critlcip,. 

Four of five Columbus media "use" variables, when the effects of the Jthers 
m the model are controlled, show signif icant^aths to media knowledge.' ^ly 
local TV news viewing does not. Our data show a similar pattern on the comparison 
variables for which we have measures: the print use variables show significlht 
beta weights, while local TV use does though in the nonst'udeat subsample. 

newspaper use also drops out. The exceptign. local TV use. is similar in all 
three models, however, in that not only it slight and nonsignificant, but it 



io 



Is uniformly iit^^a t ( V(» ^ 

The demoKraphir variables In fho Columbus and Champa 1 Kii-Urbana studli-s 
demonstrate HimllTir relationships, with education imparting, direc^tly on knowr 
lodRo and through newsmagazfnp use; imliki- the roltimbus study, however. .1 direct 
path Is found from education to newspaper use. whether or not students are 
•Included. In both studies, age Is significantly related to both newspaper 
reading and local TV use i,ut not directly to knowledge.- Sex behaves differently 
• In the , two studies: In the Columbus study. It shows an Independent dl rec t .e f f ec t i 
oa kno,#ledge as well as on newsmagazine use; It shows only 'the direct Independent 
effect/on knowledge In the Illinois studv. and then only In the full-sample 
study, not In the nonstudent-onlv subsample; though the beta coefficient between 
sexHand media knowledge In the nonstudent subsample Is larger (beta - .13) 
tJ<an In the Coluirtbus^jUjdy (beta - .09), the smaller sample size leads to a 
.--^Iri^ing of nonslgnif icance in the Champaign-Urbana results. 
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A more strict replication, employing s,tructura| coefficients^ rather than • 
• path coeffir^ients, U reported below. Structural coefficients are often favored 
^ Jby sociologists and eco«omet-rici*ans when comparing » 'across: tw? samples. 

Path -^oeff icient.^< are siandacdizedVfor a given sample .of obs^r^rations,-^-so their' 
.values are dependent on. t^,at sami>ie . -Structural coeff ici^n«» are the unstandard-^ 
ized. r^gr^sslon B-values io the model/s -predictive equation. These* structural ' 
cfiefficients- are expected, to bettW represWthe underlyM relationships * « 
proposed in the model (Dupacn, 1975 ; Hanll^hek an'd Jackaon, 19J7) . Using this ' * 
Approach, 'the structural coefficients in ^' giveri model should remain equal, , " 
-within confidence limits> '^ross* different samples' and times, if the model 
.Is accurate. .Th^s'more strict comparison of the "two studies l.iinits the path 
model to only the variables common to both the JJoli^us dnd Champa'ign-Urban'a , 
studjr. T^s ^requires removing fro/the Columbus study race, viewing tv shbws 
about the media, and personal' contact with media workeiTs. We /tesulting model 
is ghown in Figure 2. ' • 

J ■' ... 

flight variables are in this model: 

C ' Age ' : ' ' 

Education level 

Sex (male coded as high) 

Newspaper reading (days per week) ' ; 
Local tv news viewing (days per week) 
Newsmagazine reading "(yes coded as high) 
^ Media knowledge (number of correct answers to six 

knowledge items — see Table 1) 
Media criticism "(whether tv, newspapers, or both, m^ke the 

world seem more complicated than it i^ see ^ 

see Table 3) 

As in the previous l^delsr, th^- hypotheses call-for the exbgenous/ demographi 
variables (age, sex, and education) to have an impact on the criterion v.rl^ble, 
media criticism, only indirectly through media knowledge, and through associated 



effects through the three en^dogenous, media use .variables fnewapapers, local tv 



news, 'and newsmagaziitesj!^. These media use variables were* expec^;^d to' affect 

Tried if^r it lei 9in aijly indirectly through media knpwled^e. 

Now that the models for the two city-samples are identical, the path 

coefficient's and structural coefficients may be dfrectly compared , 'VThile the 
^standardized path coefficients (beta) may^vary for each city-sample, the 
un6tandardized structural poefficient should r^ain constant if the und^**- 
. lying relationships proposed by the model are valid^« . \ 

A series of multiple regression analyses were performed in Che samfe manner 
as Becker, et al^, .describe First, a simple. regression of media knowledge on 
media criticism ^produces values for that ^path. Following the conclusions of 
the Becker, et al , model, no direct effects of the other six vai^iables were 
tested. Next, the paths from age, education, and sex to media knowledge were 
compuf ed^ with media use variables as controls. Then, the paths from each of 
fehe three medi^ use variables to media knowliTge were calculated', with only 
the remaining two media use scales used as controls. Finally, for each of 
tl}e demographic variables, paths to eacti of the media use items were^calcu- 

la ted.' ^. <^ 

Criteria for success of the replication were: For structural coefficients 
that the Champa ign-Urbana B,-cpefficiertt Jip within the 95% confidence interval 
6f the Columbus R^oef^icient, For the path coefficients, that for the 

*beta values. A complete tabulat:^ of structural and path coefficients, 
confidence intervals and significance levels for each cltyTsample is presented 
in Table 4 . - - ^ ' - 

^ Looking at path coefficients alone (Flgyre 2), six paths show betas that 
are tiot similarly significant or* non-significant across the two city-samples. / 
Yet on tlr^e structural coefficient level (values within parentheses in Figure' 2), 
fourteen of sixteen paths replicate with statistically-equivalent B-values, 
and a fifteenth path (sex-to-media knowledge) is very close to successful 
replication. ^ > 



Summary and Conclusions t 

The preset study was intended as a replication of three Columbus, Ohio^ 
studies on public knowledge about newspaper s-^akid television. In Urge part 
the findings of the Columbus studies, when transferred to a* different locale/ 
are support ef, in s6me casefe In somewhat attenuated form. Most Clear is that ^ 
the publi^lcnows more aboub television tj^n about newspaper s, and are more 
knowledg^ble about -licensing than ownership,' Both sets of data support the 

^idea that media loiowledge results from exposure to print media, and that 
edu^zfation ex^rt^ both Independent effects on B(fedia knowledge, and indirect 
effects through increasing thB likelihqdd of exposure to print mediaT 

>J Confidence items, which had not replicatedAcross the three Columbus 
studies, were not productive' in this ^:tud:/, either . Two 'Wdia criticism" 
items which had proved' useful in the Columbus work showed mixed -results in the 
later study. Failure to replicate these findings, It Is suggested, may well be 

• « 

the result of inadequate conceptualization and measurement . To speculate for 
a moment, it.ds quite likfely that the "complexity" constructs that underlie 
these it em^ are 'multidimensional, and there is insufficient evidence t;o suggest 
that the dimensions operate in the same way ai:ross media arid from local to . 
national media* * .' * 

,In the Columbus study, viewing of local television news was found to be 
negatively related to media knowledge; that relationship does not replicate 
significantly? at the path coefficient level, and in the present study the • ' 
relationship between TV news viewing, either local or national, and media 
knowledge, is parctically non-existent. These "non-findings" or slightly 
negative findings are consistent with a body of literature showing . similar 
relationships (also at the path coefficient level) between' television news • * 



attention -and. political knowledge (cf. Becker, Sobbwale and Casey, 1980; 
Becker and Whitney, 1980; Clarke .and. Fredln, 1978' and sources cited therein) 

• Fo/ the full models tested^there are also mixed results . 'The mc 
presented In Figure 1 show differing, beta values, and significant pathVbetween 
city-samples, and even in a subsample of the same city. - 

The more comparable models in Figlire 2 show heaftening results. While^the ' 
path beta values for*each city-sample may vaty, the underlying structural 
coefficient is equivalent^ in fourteen of sixteen paths tested. Generally, the 
Champa ign-Urbana B-values. are at the upper end of the Columbus '95^ confidence " 
interval, but further replications may produce more steady structural coefficients 
) 'Moreover, these studies barely illuminate information 'the public may hold • 
about.^the media; they tap relatively few dimensions about what .one might ^ 
should know, Or need to know,; about how .the mass media function. As- Becker , ' ^ 
Whitney ar>d^^g|^^have eatlier noted, studies of this sort are but rough - 
beginnings, andlSd it ional work, at the conceptual and measurement levels iij " " 
particular, segms of- considerable merit . ' 



Footnotes 



• , '''In percent nonWhite, at^ least.' The nonwhite population, of -Coljlimbus is 
virtually all black, with minimal representations^ of Hispanics,; Native Americans 
and Asi^s. ' T * 



2 X 
This follows the Becker , et. alu / terminoJ^gy, 



■^A morning daily, part of the Lindsay-Sehaub^ain, had ceased publication . 
abou^ six months before the survey. . * 

-i / ■ . " ■ J, ■ 

All three Cdlumbus^ surveys were telephone surveys condubt^ Jby^ journalism 
students; two o*f the studies were systematic' probability sample's of >;the Columbus 
telephone directory, in which heads of household, defined identically with 'the 
present survey, were interviewed. 'The third' Columbus survey was of Franklin 
County registered voters. Response rates io the tjiree Columbus studies were - 
68%, 66% and 63%. '* ^ 

■ *•.*'' ' ' 

Media knowledge in the Columbus path model in Fig.. 1 (a) is constructed 
f;rom a different index from the one referred 'to in Tables 1-3. The knowledge 
fndex in the Columbus path model itrcludes the newsRaper- and television ' ownership, 
licensing and financing items and, includes as well correct identifications of 
local television reporter-anchorpetsons, a local newspa-er editor' and a Ipcal 
newspaper publigher. • ^ ^ . ^ 
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TABLE 1 



Knowlec^ of the media, in Champa ign-yrbana i^ludipg and excluding students, 
October 1979, and in ColumbUs, Ohio, May 1978, ^lumns report percentv correct 
answer's, - " 3* . 



Know local newspaper locally (C-U)/ 
independently (Cols.) owned: 

Know local TV stations are not 
network "^wned : 

, Know license not required for 
newspapers: 

If » • ■ ■ ^ ■ 

Kno^ license. is required for TV 

Know most neS^Spler revenue^domes 
from advertising: 

Know most TV revenue'^ comes from 
advertising ' ' - 

Know how many reporters- work for 
local newspaper ^ ^ - . - « ^ 

Know how 'many reporters^work for 
^ local TV. . ' ' , ^ 

Know all three newspaper answers 

^j^ow al]^ three TV answers * \ 

Know at least five answers t6 six 
media qu^Tstions 



Full 
Sample 
(n=341) 

42.2 



55.7 

50.4 
80.6 



,.48.7 
48.7 ' 

. is. 5 

28.7 - 
■22.9 



Champa ign-Urb ana 

Excluding 

Students 

(n=224) 



53.6 

55.8 

51.3 
79.0 



46.9 

45". 1^ . 
17.0. 
'29.0' ' 

26.4 



Columbus 
(n=616) ' 



30.9 



57.8 

46.8 
79.3 



7^.8 



85.2 

■ -.A 



47.4 r . 



35.1 



♦Question not asked" 

c 
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^ * . ' TABLE. 2 
Media knowledge and some covarlates 


i 






Full 


sample: 


Excluding 


stoidents : 


Pearson r 
with media 
knowledge 


Partialling 
on 

education 


Pearson r 
with media 
knowledge 


Partialling 
on 

education . 


Newspaper reading: days per week .16 


-.15 


.08 ^ 


.09 


» Local TV news: days per w^ek ,00 


.03 


-.08 


■ -.02 


Network TV news: dAys per week \ * 08 


1 .07 


.04 


.03' 


Regular news magazine readership: 
Xyes/no)-^ .19 


'■ .13 


^ .22^ 


.18 - 



Education' 





Index askin|t]^i/^<?ndents' tO' iden^ their local mayor, local member* of the 
U.S. House, riiinois senators and U.S. sefcretary of state. 

r g attain siMitficance at or past .05 level in column 1 and 2 if they ar^fe 
.10 or greater, i5^olumn% 3^^ and 4 at ,14 or greater. ^ 




V:. , 



S 
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fable 3 ) 



Possible Consequences of Media Knowledge * 



Champa Igg-Urbana . I 

/ Columbus Full Sample - . Nonstudent 

Low High Low High Low High 

Knowl. Knowl. Knowl. Knowl. *Knowl. Knowl, 



Rely on newspaper for national news 

Rely on newspaper for local news 

Has great ,d^al of cdnfidence in people 
producing news for local newspaper -> 

Has great deaJ^ of confidence-^ people 
producing news ,for local TV^^ 

Has greait deal of confidenc& in people 
producing news for network Ty 

Say newspapers nifeke world more com- * 
plicated than it^.s - ' 



Say TV makes world more c^ompl/cated 
than it is 

4 



(n=223)^(n=393) 


(n=187) 


(fl/»154) 


(n=116) 




20.7% 34.9%^ 


14.4% 


15.. 8% ^ 


■] 12% 


15. 6Z 


27.1 43.8^ 


26.9 


25; 5 


22.3 


24r.5 


35.5 26.3^ 


11.4 


5.9 


12.7 


13.2 


46.8 35.6^ 


15 . 


13.2 


17 


15.6 


44.7 '39. J 
(n=156)'*"ln=179) 


* 


* * 


* 


* 


33.3 18.7^.' 


12.9 


8.8 


14.7 


11.2 


33.6 18.5^ • 


14.4 


10.5 


, 16.5 


13.4 



n^n^ Columbus question's are from the May\1978 study^Ust' two are from the January 

. 1979 study. ^ >^ ^ . 

^Signifi^cant at the .'i>5 level vising a difference oi proportions tBst, * 

"ignif leant at the .05 level using a differ^ce of :jprpportlims test, but in direction 
opposite of prediction. - " ] - ^ 

Question not asked. ^ \ ^ ' 
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Table k\ Coefficients for models in Figure 2 • / 
Columbus (N-253) and Champaign-Urbana (N=33]l,saiiiples 



Path 



Columbus 



Age— Newspaper days 
Age-J^ocal TV n^ews" 



Age— Newsmagazines 



B 95Konf. Int. 
.05> .03 , .06 
.04. .03 .06 

-.002 '-.006, .001 



Sex--Newspaper days . .81 ' .18 ,1.44 



Sox-Local TV news ~ 

Sex— Newsmagazines 

' .■ * 

Educ— Newspaper days ' 
Educ— Local TV news 
Educ— Newsmagazines 

A^e— Media knowledge 
Sex-Media knowledge 

/ 

Edu^-Media .knowlejige 



' -'.35 -.94*, .24 

.13 .01 , .25 

.10 -.004, .21 

-.08 -.18 ,.03 



.04 .02 , .06 



.005 -.006, .016 
.26 -.0/ , It) 
■11 V '05 ; .17, 



.16. .09 , \ll 
.10 r.l7 



Newspaper-Knowledge 
Local TV-Knowledge 
Newsmagazines-Knowledge .52 .19 ,^7 

Knowledge-Criticism -.13 -.'20 ,-.04 



Champaign- 
Urbana 
B In CI?*- 

.04 Y 

.06 Y 



' Columbus 



Cham'paign- 

. Drbana 

beta sig. V beta sig. 



G 



.001 • Y 

/ 

AO N 
.23 ' X' 
.04 Y' 

-.06 Y 



.28 .001 .27 

.29 .001 .37 

-.08 n.s.\ .'04 

V 

.15 '.012 .02 

^.07 n.s. -.04 

b 

..13 .029 .04 



• .11 
-.09 



.001 
.001 
n.s. 
n.s. 

V 

n.s. 
'n.s. 



n.s.> \ ;U n.s, 

■ .. • 

n.s. -.06 n.s. 



.05' 


Y 


' .24 


.001 


1 


'.001 


.002- 


Y 


.05 




.02 J 


,n.s. 


.63 


■n' 


.09 


n.s. 


' \2r, 


n.s. 


.10 

) 


Y 






".18 


.001 


.10 


Y 


.29 


|po. 


.16 


.005 


-.02 


Y ^ ■ 


-.18 


' .003 


-.04 




.50 


Y 

y 
1. 


.18 

/ 


.003; 


■ '^n 


.00? 


-.04 


Y 


-.23. 


.002 


' -.09 


n.s. 



*Is C-U B-value within ,95'^ Confidence Intep;al for Columbus B-value on this path? 



Fit. 1: Path HK>d;ff5| for the Columbus and Champaign-Urbana' media knowledge studies* 

Fig. 1(a): Coiuttbus, Wio, January 1S79 (n«309) 
' .09 ^ 



Sex — ^ 




(Hlgh*inale)^^.ll 



Race 

(High-white)-, .2 



Education 
L 




Newspaper 
reading 



Local TV 
News Viewing 

Newsmagazine . 
iJ^adlng 

Vlej^lng Media 
TV Shows 

Personal Media 
Con tart * 




.16* 




^ Wedla -.21 Media 
/Kno wl ed g e 



Criticism 



.34 



^ Fig. Kb): Champalgn'^Urbana, 111., October W80, full sample (n-*331) 

, .21 




(Hlgh«male) 
.11 

Education 



^ Newsi^aper 
Reading 



Local TV . 
News Vljpwlng 

/ Newsmagazine 
/ ^ Reading 




r 




Media -.09 Media 
Knowledgl (n.s.) Criticism 



f 



.18 



F±g. 1(c): Champa Igi 
.26 




nonstudent subsample (n-214) 



^ Newspaper 
Reading 



Educ 



Local TV 
News Viewing 

Newsmagazine^ 
^ Reading 



Media 



-.10 



Media 



.23 



Knowledge (n.s.) Criticism 



.20 



XV news viewing, etc. The beta for sex and media ^knowledge reflects controls for neue- 



04 



7^^'^ 2 1 Structural coefflcl^ts for the Colunbus and Champaign -U#bana 
/ media knOjV^ledge studies. 

• ' ■ ^ 

Fig. ,2a; Cblvmbus, Ohio, January 1979 (n^253): 

.005 ' N 

I — 1 ;;r- — ^ 

Newspaper 
read ing 




r^Sex 




Local TV.: Media -,13 ^ Media 

neys viewing knpwledgi ^itician 



Education^ 
I ,11 




Newsmafeaz Ine 
^ reading # 
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Fig, 2b: Champaign -Urbkna, 111., October 1980 iull stmplTYn^aai ) : 



.002 



1" Sex 




^Newspaper 
reading 



Local TV 



news) viewing 



NewsztBgazine 
^ reading 



^63 

See Table A for beta values f or \|:he^e nDdels, 
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